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His health had now begun to decline, and he 
was oftimes, through suffering, incapacitated 
for attending to business—though as soon as he 
felt any relief he immediately resumed his duties; 
and when remonstrated with upon doing so, his 
favorite expression was, “I would rather wear 
out than rust out!’’ He had become a consist- 
ent member of the Society of Friends, and was 
very much interested in the meeting known as 
Spruce Street Meeting, where he occupied the 
position, first as Overseer and then as Elder, 
until he was called away by death. How vivid- 
ly we can recal him now, with his calm and 
benevolent countenance lighted with that holy 
expression which emanates from a heart in 
blessed communion with the Heavenly Father ; 
seated side by side with his dear and faithful 
friends, one of whom has joined him in that 
land where the pure of heart their faith renew. 

His heart clung in tenderness and sympathy 
to that faithful little band who mingled here in 
unison of spirit. If any difference of sentiment 
arose, a few words spoken in gentleness and love 
would often still the troubled waters. 

He was a faithful elder to that little company, 
And the influence of his meek and quiet spirit 
lingered long after he had left them. His un- 
expected appearance among the destitute and 
lowly, often cheered a lonely hour, and many 
humble members of the Society have, since his 
death, expressed how they missed his cheering 
visits, occurring as they did, oftimes in seasons 
of depression, when the feeling was uppermost 
in the heart that there was none to care for 
them. 
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His disease having now assumed a more de- 
cided form, he consulted several eminent pbysi- 
cians of the city, who united in telling him that 
no skill of theirs could be of any avail; that 
quietness and freedom from all excitement 
might prolong his life many years, but that any 
day might witness his departure. Now was the 
beautiful character of this Christian made mani- 
fest, in cheerfully submitting to the dispensation, 
and preparing for the life to come, and without 
even a hint tothose nearestand dearest to him that 
his summons might be near at hand. To such 
a man, it is hardly necessary to say, his family 
was very dear, and in speaking of him as a hus- 
band and father, we feel we could scarcely do 
him justice. Children are not always blinded 
to the inconsistencies of their parents, though 
their love for them may cover many faults ; but 
a child, even young in years, will be inspired 
with respect for the uniform, consistent course 
of a parent; and from infancy, there is not an 
instance remembered in which we did not ac- 
knowledge the perfection of his character. At 
home he shone as a Christian and a gentleman. 

There was one trait of his character which 


| was very prominent—his habitual attention to 
‘the comfort of females—it was carried out 


through his whole life, and to all classes, and 
wherever there was one in need of protection, it 
was extended byhim. This uniform politeness, 
and regard for the comfort of those around him, 
we often remarked. And on one occasion, his 
son, when quite a little boy, came home out of 
patience, at being obliged to perform some errand 
of the kind, exclaiming, “1 wish father would 
not be so kind to the widows and orphans.” 

In the year 1847, he purchased a.gesidence in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and retnoved there 
with his family. We hoped the change might 
be beneficial to his health, and enjoyed the 
pleasant home provided forus. There being facil- 
ities for communication with the city daily, he 
was not cut off from intercourse with his friends, 
and he could also attend to those religious and 
benevolent pursuits which interested him. He 
was welcomed at Burlington by the little Meet- 
ing of Friends, who felt that a father had come 
among them, and those of other denominations, 
who mingled with him, bore testimony to the 
purity of his life, and the uprightness of his 
character. He passed much time in his garden, 
working very energetically among the trees and 
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flowers, hoping the fresh air would give him 
strength, and renew his enfeebled frame. He 
carried out his activity and usefulness to the very 
. close of his life, which event occurred eighteen 
months after his removal to Burlington. He 
went to the sea side, and returned without re- 
ceiving benefit from it; then went, accom- 
panied by his wife, to pay a visit to his birth- 
place at the old homestead, where his brother’s 
widow and one loving sister of his childhood 
still resided, who ever gave him a warm wel- 
come, their affectionate intercourse continuing 
unbroken as years passed on. Here his cheer- 
fulness was,remarked by all; the few days spent 
there reviving again many tender recollections. 
He dwelt with pleasure on the familiar scenes, 
and the same beautiful country for which he 
had formed an attachment when a boy. There, 
too, was the old window where his sister had 
looked out, and watched his arrival after his first 
week of absence from home, on first entering his 
apprenticeship, and she was there too, faith- 
ful and loving still, and with the same self-sacri- 
ficing spirit within her. All were here, and all 
combined to lend a sacredness to this meeting. 
It was, as it were, a prelude to his departure. 
And when a few short weeks after, they were 
so suddenly called upon to give him up in this 
world forever, they who were left recalled this 
happy meeting, and it has remained ever with 
them as a sacred and pleasant memory. 

After a few days spent here, they all four 
attended the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Radnor, where he mingled once more 
with many of his friends, and from there they 
went to Lancaster County, to see a very aged 
relative of bis father’s, whom they had not visit- 
ed for many years. Here again a cordial wel- 
come was extended to them, by the oldest living 
member of the family of Zell—one on the very 
brink of the grave. After a few days of pleasant 
intercourse, they separated. Their aged rela- 
tive, in bidding them adieu, alluded to his own 
great age, little thinking that the old decayed 
tree was to stand awhile longer, but the one 
that looked so vigorous was the one that so 
soon shoul@ fall, while giving shelter to so many 
that needed its protection. 

They returned home, apparently much im- 
proved in health and spirits. All remarked his 
cheerfulness and serenity, although just after 
his return be called to see a friend, ane in 
speaking of himself, said to her, that he felt his 
days were numbered, that he had but a short 
time to live, it might be a few days, or even 
only a few hours; and upon her asking him if 
he bad told his family of this, he replied, ‘that 
he could not speak to them of that.” How 
steadily and cheerfully he went through all his 
duties, and no outward sign showed that he 
knew the hour was at hand, nor how much he 
felt for those he was about to leave. He had 


no fear for himself, his lamp was trimmed and 
burning, and he was only awaiting the appearing 
of the bridegroom. 

He called to see two of his intimate friends, 
friends in the truth, and made arrangements for 
them to make a visit at his residence. How 
pleasantly those who were around him can now 
recall the hours when he was awaiting their ar- 
rival. It was beautiful weather in the last of 
summer, genial and sunny, and everything was 
smiling and beautiful, and his own cheerful and 
playful spirit shed its influence over all. They 
came and were gone, and all so pleasantly and 
silently they bade him their last farewell, amid 
smiles and happiness, only two days before his 
spirit took its departure. It seemed as if a halo 
of love was thrown over all that took place at 
this period. 

The day after their departure was the last day 
of summer. He went to the city, and took with 
him one daughter and his grandchild, who had 
been with him six weeks. He attended Spruce 
Street week-day meeting, pressed the hands for 
the last time of the faithful little flock there— 
then attended the meeting of the Managers of 
the House of Refuge, went through the business 
there in his usual dignified and courteous man- 
ner, remained that night in the city, and rested 
by the side of his only son. The next morning, 
accompanied by another daughter, took the early 
boat and returned home. He seemed as well as 
usual, and the remainder of the day was spent 
as it was generally; there was no sadness in the 
household; nothing to warn us of the coming 
sorrow. The family spent the evening together, 
but he early rose to retire; as he was doing so, 
his little grandson bade him good night, he 
ran to catch him, and as his wife passed into 
the room, he playfully closed the door upon the 
child. He was preparing for bed, and as they 
were conversing he sat down upon the side of it. 
They spoke of the coming morrow, and she earn- 
estly persuaded him not to carry out his inten- 
tion of going again to the city the next day, to 
meet the Managers of the House of Refuge, as 
she thought he needed rest. ‘ Well,” he re- 
plied, “* We will wait and see what the day will 
bring forth.” True to the Christian’s habit of 
waiting upon the Lord, and lo! even as he wait- 
ed, his summons came, for as the words passed 
his lips, he was seized with a sudden oppressed 
feeling, rose with an exclamation, and fell prog- 
trate, with his beloved wife’s arms wmek 
him. His spirit bad fled, and not all the 
united efforts of family, friends and physicians, 
who were immediately in attendance, could avail 
him. He had entered into the joys of heaven; 
the faithful servant had gone from works to re- 
ward. And when at length the conviction that 
he had departed was forced upen us, a solemn 
silence rested upon all. The Lord was present. 
He reigned over that chamber of death with a 
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solemnity that none dare break, and all lamen- 
tation was hushed in the depth of that stillness. 
Heaven seemed almost open to their view, and 
a young voice exclaimed, ‘ Do not weep, grand- 
ma; think how good he was; he is happy now.” 
It seemed as if death had not overcome him, but 
he had been translated as the servant of old. 
so sudden and so peaceful had been his depar- 
ture, and the smile that settled upon the face, 
and the look of happiness and love, were indica- 
tions that all was peace, and he was resting in 
the arms of his blessed Master, whom he had 
endeavored faithfully to serve. 

» * * * * * 

We laid him to rest in the old burial ground 
at Merion, with the bright autmn sun shining 
upon his grave, by the side of his kindred, and 
in the shadow of that sanctuary where his pa- 
rents had, in the presence of the Lord, given 
their faithful hearts to one another’s keeping. 
There is the last resting of that earthly taber- 
nacle; he is gathered with his fathers, and to us 
who wept at his departure, shall not the remem- 
brance of that holy life and tranquil exit be 
more than many sermons? May we not forget 
that we are the rich inheritors of his love, and 
let us strive to add also that of his virtues. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


According to the account given us by the in- 
spired penman, Adam was not created in the 
garden of Eden ; for he says, (after he was creat- 
ed,) the Almighty planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and therein he put the man whom he had 
formed. What a beautiful figure; and what 
deep instruction it contains. 

But the vultures eye cannot see it; neither 
hath the lion’s whelp ever walked therein. 

GrorGe DuN.ap. 

11th mo. 11th, 1858. 


EXTRACT FROM LAW’S “SPIRIT OF PRAYER.” 


The pearl of eternity is the peace and joy of 
God within thee, but can only be found by the 
manifestation of the life and power of Jesus 
Christ in thy soul. But Christ cannot be thy 
power and thy life, till in obedience to his call 
thou deniest thyself, takest up thy daily cross, 
and followest him in the regeneration. This is 
peremptory, it admits of no reserve, or evasion, 
it is the one way to Christ, and eternal life. 
But be where thou wilt, either here, or at Rome, 
or Geneva, if self is undenied, if thou livest to 
thine own will, to the pleasures of thy natural 
lust and appetites, senses and passions, and in 
conformity to the vain customs and spirit of this 
world, thou art dead whilst thou livest, the seed 
of the woman is crucified within thee, Christ 
can profit thee nothing; thou art a stranger to 
all that is holy and heavenly within thee, and 


utterly incapable of finding the peace and joy of 
God in thy soul. And thus thou art poor, and 
blind, and naked, and empty, and livest a mis- 
erable life in the vanity of time; whilst all the 
riches of eternity, the light and spirit, the wis- 
dom and love, the peace and joy of God are with- 
in thee. And thus it will always be with thee, 
there is no remedy, go where thou wilt, do what 
thou wilt, all is shut up, there is no open door 
of salvation, no awakening ouc of the sleep of 
sin, no deliverance from the power of corruption, 
no overcoming of the world, no revelation of 
Jesus Christ, no joy of the new birth from above 
till dying to thyself and the world, thou turnest 
to the light and spirit, and power of God in thy 
soul. All is fruitless and insignificant, all the 
means of thy redemption are at a stand, all out- 
ward forms are buta dead formality, till this 
fountain of living water is found within thee. 

But thou wilt perhaps say, how shall I dis- 
cover this riches of eternity, this light, and spi- 
rit, and wisdom, and peace of God, treasured up 
within me? Thy first thought of repentance, or 
desire of turning to God, is thy first discovery 
of this light and spirit of God within 
thee. It is the voice and language of the 
word of God within thee, though thou knowest 
it not. It is the bruiser of the serpent’s head, 


thy dear Immanuel, who is beginning to preach 
within thee, that same which he first preached 


in public, saying, repent for the kingdom of 
Heaven isat hand. When, therefore, but the 
smallest instinct or desire of thy heart calleth 
thee towards God, and a newness of life, give it 
time and leave to speak ; and take care thou re- 
fuse not him that speaketh. For it is not an 
angel from Heaven that speaketh to thee, but it is 
the eternal speaking word of God in thy heart, 
that word which at first created thee, is thus be- 
ginning to create thee a second time unto right- 
eousness, that a new man may be formed again 
in thee in the image and likeness of God. But 
above all things, beware of taking this desire of 
repentance to be the effect of thy own natural 
sense and reason, for in so doing thou loosest the 
key of all the heavenly treasure that is in thee, 
thou shuttest the door against God, turnest away 
from him, and thy repentance (if thou hast any) 
will be only a vain, unprofitable work of thy own 
hands, that will do thee no more good than a 
well that is without water. But if thou takest 
this awakened desire of turning to God, to be, as 
in truth it is, the coming of Christ in thy soul, 
the working, redeeming power of the light and 
spirit of the holy Jesus within thee, if thou dost 
reverence and adhere to it, as such, this faith 
will save thee, will make thee whole: and by 
thus believing in Christ, though thou were dead, 
yet shalt thou live. 

Now all dependeth upon thy right submission 
and obedience to this speaking of God in thy 
soul. Stop therefore all self-activity, listen no 
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to the suggestions of thy own reason, run not in 
thy own will, but be retired, silent, passive, and 
humbly attentive to this new risen light within 
thee. Open thy heart, thy eyes, and ears to all 
its impressions. Let it enlighten, teach, fright- 
en, torment, judge, and condemn thee, as it 
pleaseth ; turn not away from it, hear all it saith, 
seek for no relief out of it, consult not with flesh 
and blood, but with a heart full of faith and 
resignation to God, pray only this prayer, that 
God’s kingdom may come, and his will be done 
inthy soul. Stand faithfully in this state of 
preparation, thus given up to the spirit of God, 
and then the work ot thy repentance will be 
wrought in God, and thou wilt soon find, that 
he that is in thee is much greater than all that 
are against thee. 


THINGS LOST FOREVER. 


“Lost wealth may be restored by industry; 
the wreck of health regained by temperance ; for- 
gotten knowledge restored by study ; alienated 
friendship smothered into forgetfulness, even 
forfeited reputation won by patience and virtue ; 
but who ever looked upon his vanished hours, 
recalled his slighted years, stamped them with 
wisdom, or effaced from Heaven’s record the fear- 
ful blot of wasted time ? The foot print on the 
sand is washed out by the ocean wave, and easier 
might we, when years are fled, find that footprint 
than recal lost hours. L. H. 8. 


BALAAM AND BALAK. 


Although the Moabites had not been invaded 
by the Hebrews, yet from their hill-tops and 
mountain-sides they had watched with paleness 
and quaking when the mighty hosts swept by, 
as an army of locusts for multitude. Their 
ears had tingled with the tales of Bashan and 
the Amorites. They had seen the greatness of 
Sihon and of Og put out suddenly, as the light 
of a candle, and now with fear and dread they 
saw this people settling themselves upon their 
very borders, and as a cloud, black and heavy 
with rain of terror, casting its desolating shadow 
fair and wide over the plains of their own land. 
“And Moab was sore afraid and distressed be- 
cause of the children of Israel. And Moab 
said, ‘ Now shall this company lick up all that 
are round about us, as an ox licketh up the grass 
of the field.’” 

Balak, the king of Moab, fearing open con- 
flict with so formidable a host, devised the plan 
of silently withering them beneath the blasting 
curses of sorcery. He, therefore, sent beyond 
the Euphrates unto Balaam, the son of Peor, 
who had gained a famous name as a diviner, 
with the message: ‘‘ Behold, there is a people 
come out from Egypt; behold, they cover the 
face of the earth, and they abide over against 
me. Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse this 


people, for they are too mighty for me; peradven- 
ture, I shall prevail, that we may smite them, 
and that I may drive them out of the land, for [ 
wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed.” 

The elders of Moab and of Midian stood be- 
fore the idol priest, with the gords of their king 
upon their lips, and the rewards of divination in 
their hands. How flattering unto Balaam was 
this royal. testimony of the power of his en- 
chantments; how full of shining promise the 
kingly gifts before his eyes; yet, by a strange 
restraining influence, he could not yield to the 
imperative mandate. His heart was in the hand 
of Him who had created it, and without His 
will he could do neither less nor more. Deeply 
conscious of the inner presence of an undefined 
guidance, a resistless power, he refused to go 
unto Balak. But the king was not to be thus 
silenced. A second time came his messengers 
unto the diviner; princes more, and more hon- 
orable than the first, with multiplied gifts, and 
high places of great honor, and visions of un- 
limited promise. Although earnestly coveting 
the riches, and honor, and station which lay 
spread with kingly munificence at his feet, yet 
the consciousness of the strong hand which held 
every energy of his soul, forced from Balaam the 
assertion: “ [f Balak would give me his house 
full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the 
word of the Lord my God to do less or more.’ 

The journey was at length undertaken by Di- 
vine permission, yet the conduct and spirit of 
Balaam moved the displeasure of the Lord, and 
he was rebuked on the way by a strange and 
significant miracle, showing that his course was 
wicked and perverse, and that he would be ef- 
fectually prevented from doing that which the 
king of Moab desired. 

When Balak heard of the approach of Ba- 
laam, he went out to meet him, even to his ut- 
most coast. By the extreme boundary of his 
dominions,—the bright flowing Arnon,—the 
king welcomed the diviner, within the power of 
whose sorceries he placed the welfare of his 
kingdom : ‘“ Did I not earnestly send unto thee, 
to call thee,” was his impatient and deeply-in- 
terested salutation: ‘‘ Wherefore camest thou 
not unto me? Am I not able indeed to promote 
thee unto honor ?”’ 

“Lo, I am come to thee,” answered Balaam, 
not in his own character of one who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness, and would fain have 
become the flattering courtier, doing the bid- 
ding of power and of gold, but as one who felt 
himself led by a mighty hand, and compassed 
about by an irresistible agency, ‘ Lo, I am come 
to thee; have I now any power at all to say 
anything; the word that God putteth in my 
mouth, that shall I speak.” 

On the morrow the king led his guest up a 
lofty hill of Moab, which was consecrated to the 
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worship of Baal, whence he might have a com- 
plete view of the far-spreading tents of Israel. 
On the one hand, lay the hill country of Moab, 
begirt by lofty mountains, fortified by proud 
cities, pouring plenty from her fields of waving 
grain, and rejoicing in her adornment of olive 
yards and vineyards. On the other hand, her 
fertile plains stretched onward, broad and fair, 
till their green borders fringed the shores of the 
Jordan. In the centre of these beautiful plains 
rose the tabernacle of the Lord, guarded by the 
surrounding cnclosure of its court, sacred and 
alone. A broad space of living green interven- 
ed, and then came the wide belt of the tents of 
the Levites, remotely girding the resting-place 
of the tabernacle. And yet, afar upon the east, 
and west, and north, and south, the camp of the 
Hebrews lay stretched in vast extent and sym- 
metry, with its white tents reflecting the brilli- 
ancy of the sunlight from above, and contrasting 
with the rich green of the plains beneath, and 
its royal standard waving proudly on the breeze 
above the vanguard of the host, even the armies 
of Judah. 

The king of Moab looked down from his high 
stand-point upon his own fair Jand, and upon the 
enemy who seemed ready to submerge it as an 
overflowing flood. He looked upon his princes, 
and read in their countenances but the confirma- 
tion of his own fears. He turned to Balaam, 
impatiently waiting for the withering curses 
that should fall from his lips; but his eagerness 
was checked by sudden surprise, as he beheld 
the change that had passed over the face of the 
diviner. A lofty inspiration lighted his eye 
and kindled upon his cheek, and encircled him 
with a majesty above that of a royal diadem. 
In tones of command he gave his directions to 
the king: “ Build me here seven altars, and 
prepare me here seven oxen and seven rams.” 

The smoke of the burning sacrifices curled on 
high from the seven altars, while Balak and all 
the princes of Moab awaited the coming of Ba- 
laam who had retired from their midst. 

And Balaam returned and took up his para- 
ble, and said: 


“Balak, the king of Moab, hath brought me from 
Aram, 

Out of the mountains of the east, saying : 

‘Come curse me, Jacob, and come defy Israel.’” 


“ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
Or, how shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied.” 


“ For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him, 

Lo, the people shall dwell alone, 

And shall not be reckoned among the nations.” 


“ Who can count the dust of Jacob, 
Or number the fourth part of Israel? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let my last end be like his.” 


The disappointed king, deeply moved by the 
stirring and prophetic power of Balaam’s words, 


and grievously displeased that the curses he 
would fain have rained upon the head of Israel 
had turned into blessings, immediately renewed 
his attempts to secure his purpose. He led 
Balaam to the top of Pisgah, whence he might 
behold another view of Israel; and, having 
there lighted the flames of sacrifice upon seven 
altars, he listened in all the intensity of sus- 
pense, and fear, and terror, for words which 
should fall as mildew on his enemies, and light 
up hope within his own heart. And on the 
bleak mountain top, still and sublime, broke 
forth the words of Balaam, slow and svlemn as 
the voice of thunder, rolling afar on the silence 
of night : 

“ Rise up, Balak, and hear ; 

Hearken unto me, thou son of Zippor : 

God is not a man, that he should lie: 

Neither the son of man, that he should repen 

Hath he said, and shall he not do it? 

Or bath he spoken, and shall he not make it good? 

He hath not bebeld iniquity in Jacob, 

Neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel ; 

The Lord his God is with him, 

And the shout of a king is among them.” 


Yet once more the trembling Balak, oppress- 
ed by a sense of the overshadowing power of 
Israel’s God, and of his own utter helplessness 
to escape therefrom, desperately sought to take 
refuge in the enchantments of the sorcerer. 
With a heavy heart and faltering limbs, he led 
Balaam up the steep sides of Peor, that looketh 
toward Jeshimon. With hurried step and des- 
pairing countenance, with the conviction that 
the sorcerer’s words were no more his own than 
the eddying winds of the mountain top that 
played about his head, he moved mechanically 
to and fro, glancing ever and anon at the build- 
ing of the seven altars, and the slaying of the 
seven oxen and seven rams. With aspect of cau- 
tious humility, in low and doubtful tones, all 
unlike the accents of his former kingly pride, he 
said unto Balaam, as he waved his hand toward 
the third high place consecrated by blood and 
fire, ‘‘ Peradventure it will please God that thou 
mayest curse me them from thence.” 

But Balaam, with his whole soul absorbed in 
the greatness and glory of Israel, which now 
filled his enraptured view, no longer went to 
seek for divinations and enchantments in the 
vain hope of doing the bidding of Balak. With 
entire unconsciousness of everything but the 
grand visions that thronged his soul, he yielded 
himself in utter abandonment to the might that 
swept over him from on high, ‘and the spirit 
of God came upon him.” The past, present, 
and future of Israel glided before his astonish- 
ed eyes, swift as the rushings of Jordan, beauti- 
ful as Sharon, sublime as Lebanon ; and, as one 
gazing from a lofty watchtower, he uttered the 
glorious tidings of what he saw : 

‘‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 
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As the valleys are they spread forth, 

As gardens by the river’s side, 

As the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath planted ; 
As cedar trees besides the waters. 

God brought him forth out of Egypt ; 

He hath, as it were, the strength of an unicorn : 
He shall eat up the nations, his enemies, 

And shall break their bones, 

And pierce them through with his arrows. 

He couched, he lay down as a lion, 

And as a great lion: who shall stir him up? 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 

And cursed is he that curseth thee.” 


“T called thee to curse mine enemies,” ex- 
claimed the enraged king, smiting his hands to- 
gether in kindling anger, ‘‘ and behold thou hast 
altogether blessed them these three times. 
Therefore, now flee thou to thy place. I thought 
to promote thee to great honor; but lo! the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honor.” 

But the stern words of the king had no power 
to intimidate the strange prophet; for lo! be- 
fore his rapt vision the mists of long ages rolled 
away, and he beheld the glorious dawning of the 
day of Israel’s promise. It was all holy and 
mystical, wondrous and distant, yet in its firma- 
ment, clear and luminous, burned the ‘ bright 
and morning star.’”” Again he uttered his voice, 
first slowly and softly, as feeling that he stood in 
the presence of the Eternal; then again losing 
consciousness of all but the glory revealed to him, 
his spirit mounted upward on exultant wing, to 
catch the radiant beams of that heavenly day- 
spring. 


“He hath said, which heard the words of God, 
And knew the knowledge of the Most High, 
Which saw the visions of the Almighty, 
Falling into a trance, but having his eyes open. 
I shall see him, but not now: 

I shall behold him, but not nigh: 

There shall come a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel.” 


“ And Balaam rose up, and went, and return- 
ed to his place ; and Balak also went his way.” 
—From Life in Israel. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by WILLIAM TANNER. 


(Continued from page 630.) 

On one of the occasions of the Quarter Ses- 
sions the magistrate showed their good will to the 
prisoners by liberating the greater part, on their 
promising to appear at the next Sessions. But 
this only served as an occasion for fresh outrages 
on the part of Knight and Helliar. The meet- 
ing-houses being again opened, some were car- 
ried off to prison from one of the meetings, and 
the rest of the company nailed up in the house 
for six hours. The work of imprisonment pro- 
ceeded till most of the men were again commit- 
ted; and then, because the women kept up the 
meetings, they too were sent to jail; so that at 
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length there remained few but children to meet 
together. ‘These children,” says Gough, “ af- 
ter the example of their parents now in confine- 
ment, kept up their meetings regularly, with 
much gravity and composure: it was surprising 
to see the manly courage and constancy with 
which some of the boys behaved, undergoing 
many abuses with patience. Although their age 
exempted them from the lash of the law, yet 
even the state of minority could not rescue them 
from the furious assaults of these callous infor- 
mers.” Several of them were put in the stocks on 
more than one occasion. They were unmerci- 
fully beaten with twisted whalebone sticks. Hel- 
liar sent eleven boysand four girls to Bridewell ; 
next day they were brought before the Deputy 
Mayor: they were cajoled and threatened to 
make them forbear their meetings, but the chil- 
dren were imwovable. They were sent back to 
Bridewell ; and Helliar, to terrify them, charged 
the keeper to procure a new cat-of-nine tails 
against next morning. Next day he urged 
the justices to have them corrected, but could 
not prevail, So many were at length impris- 
oned, that there was no more room in the jails. 

John Whiting, a Friend of Nailsea, who went 
repeatedly to visit the prisoners, says, that on bis 
remarking on the crowded state of the prison, 
one of them, Margaret Heal, replied, ‘“‘ Ay, we 
are full freight, ready to set sail the first fair 
wind,” as she and some others did upon the 
ocean of eternity, not long after : four other pri- 
suners, two men and two women, dying also 
from suffocation. By their cruel proceedings, 
many families were ruined in their circumstances. 
Their goods were continually taken for attending 
meetings ; and to those who were thought to be 
men of good estate, the oath‘of allegiance was 
tendered, in order to bring them under the sen- 
tence of “ premunire,” (which involved the con- 
fiscation of a man’s whole property, the loss of 
the King’s protection, and imprisonment during 
his pleasure.) It seems probable that the edge 
of this persecution was sharpened by the cir- 
cumstance of some Friends having ventured to 
give their votes at the election of members of 
parliament, to the advocates of civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; and hints are said to have been 
given to Friends in London, who applied to the 
Court on behalf of their suffering brethren in 
Bristol, ‘that if Mr. Penn or Mr. Whitehead 
would undertake for the Quakers that they should 
not vote for the Parliament men, there should be 
no further persecution of them.’’ The cruelty 
of the jailers, both in Newgate and Bridewell, 
especially that of Isaac Dennis, the keeper of 
Newgate, tended greatly to aggravate the suffer- 
ing of the prisoners. Some of the prisoners de- 
sired to work for their support, but he would 
not allow them todoso. A blind man, nearly 
ninety years of age, was obliged to sit up in a 
chair for three nights. The spotted fever made 
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its appearance and everal died. To the sick, 
Dennis behaved with great inhumanity, and he 
interfered to prevent those who had not taken 
the complaint from going out for change of air. 
But this poor man, Dennis, was soon placed in 
circumstances more painful than those of his 
prisoners. Being taken ill himself, he had to 
endure great anguish of mind; and expressed 


a wish that he “ had never seen the inside of a | 


jail, for it had undone him.” On his asking 
forgiveness of Friends for the wrongs he had 
done them, they told him they “ did forgive him, 
but he should ask forgiveness of God.’ The 
physicians ordering him to be bled, he said, 
that “none of their prescriptions would do him 
any good, his distemper being beyond their 
reach ; his day was over, and there was no hopé 
of merey from God for him.” In the account 
given by some of the Friends in prison, who 
had access to him, they say, “and seeing him 
in this woful condition, our hearts did pity him, 
and desired, if the will of the Lord was so, 
he might find a place of repentance; and we 
used such arguments, as in our Christian tender- 
ness we thought best, to persuade him out of his 
hardness of heart and unbelief; and one of us 


said unto him, that ‘ we hoped his day was not | 


over, seeing that he was so fully sensible of his 
condition.’ To which he replied, ‘I thank you 
for your good hope; but I have no faith to 
believe ; faith is the gift of God.’ Whatever 
was spoken to relieve him, gave him no ease; 
but languishing in all the anxiety of despair for 
about a month, he died.” It would be easy to 
add to this sad case the narratives of others, 
which occurred in this part of the country, in 
which a righteous retribution seemed as if it was 
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ris, of Chew Magna; and the sentence was 
actually pronounced upon him, by Sir John 
Churchill, of Churchill, the Recorder.* As the 
time of execution was drawing on, his wife went 
to London, and was there enabled through the 
favor of the Duke of York, to obtain the issue 
of a writ of error, by which her husband was 
brought to the bar of the King’s Bench, and 
there liberated by the Chief Justice Jefferies. 
‘“‘Few so bad,” remarks J. Whiting, “ but they 
may do some good acts.” Richard Vickris re- 
turned home, says the same Friend, in the ninth 
month, 1684, ‘to the great joy of his aged 
father, his distressed wife and family, and his 
friends throughout the nation. His father lived 
to see him after his discharge, but did not long 
survive it, living but three days after he came 
home—by whose death and will, his house and 
| estate at Chew fell to his only son Richard, who 
soon after came with his family and settled there, 
to Friends’ comfort and satisfaction.” 

About one hundred Friends continued pri- 
| soners in Bristol, until the accession of James 
IL., in 1685, when they formed part of the large 
number (about 1,500) who were liberated on the 
King’s warrant. Marsden seems to me to have 
done an unintentional wrong to Friends, in rep- 
resenting them as the only Dissenters who chose 
to accept a benefit conferred by James, through 
‘the exercise of “the dispensing power,” by 
which he sought to obtain absolute sway. He 
says, ‘the Noncorformists in general declined 
| to avail themselves of the indulgence, choosing 
rather to suffer injustice, than to obtain relief at 
‘the cost of the Protestant cause, and that of the 
| Church of England.” If Macaulay’s account 
of these proceedings is to be trusted, (and it is 





awarded to the persecutors before the close of | not often that he shows a disposition to favor the 


life; but I feel so much the force of the poet’s 

words, 

“Let not this weak, and erring hand, presume Thy 
bolts to throw,” 

that I prefer to speak of them only as cases 

which bore witness to the truth that ‘the way 

of transgressors is hard.” The last days of Hel- 


liar and Olive were similar to those of Dennis, and | 
Sir John Knight was himself subsequently con- | 
fined in Newgate. The rigorous character of the | 
proceedings against. property of Friends in Bris- | 


tol, may be judged of from the fact, that the fines 
imposed on them in 1633, for non-attendance of 


the national worship, under the 35th Elizabeth, | 


amounted to the enormous sum of £16,440.* 
There seems no means, however, of ascertaining 
to what extent this sum was actually levied. A 
great effort was made by Knight and Helliar to 
put in execution the sentence of death, awarded 
by this act of Elizabeth, on those who should 
refuse to conform or to abjure the realm, in the 
ease of Richard Vickris, son of Alderman Vick- 


* Besse’s Sufferings, vol. i., p. 70. 


| poor Quakers) the Nonconformists failed to ob- 
| tain relief, in the early part of James II.’s reign, 
| not because they would not accept it, but be- 
cause it was not offered tothem. He adduces 
| various reasons for the peculiar indulgence shown 
| to Friends, in addition tu the motive, which was 
no doubt uppermost with James, of assisting 
his Roman Catholic subjects, by uniting them 
with Friends, in the toleration which he ex- 
tended. Other bodies of Dissenters had cer- 
tainly not been backward in. obtaining relief in 
Charles II.’s reign, by means of a similar pro- 
‘ clamation to that which James now issued. 

The charge of obstinacy sometimes brought 
against the early Friends, would, as it seems to 
|! we, have been borne out, if when their prison 
| doors were throwm open by the King’s orders, 
‘they had refused to come out, until they could 

be satisfied that he was not infringing his pre- 

| * Alderman Vickris, who had himself been a perse- 

cutor of Friends, built the house at Chew, in which 

William Adlam now resides ; and it became the resi- 
dence of Richard Vickris after his father’s death. 
+“ Dictionary of Christian Sects,” (p. 446.) 


| 


| 
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rogative. As far as Bristol is concerned, it does 
not appear from Fuller’s History of Dissent in 
Bristol, that any Nonconformist persecution took 
place in James II.’s reign.* 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1858 | 


Dikp, at Huntsville, Madison County, Indiana, on 
the 16th of 11th month last, Susan M. daughter of 
Simeon M. and M. Martha Lewis, in the 5th year of 
her age. 


——, in London Grove Township, Chester Co., on 
the 30th of 9th month last, Susan P. daughter of 
Phebe Wilkinson, aged about 36 years. 


——, at Fall Creek, Madison County, Indiana on the 
8th of 11th month last, Priscinua M. daughter of Lewis 
W. and Priscilla M. Thomas, aged 2 years, 9 months 
and 2 days. 

——, at Baltimore, on Second day, the 13th ult., 
Letitia Givpin, in the 80th year of her age, relict of 


the late Bernard Gilpin, of Sandy Spring, Montgom- 
ery Co. Maryland. 


——, on the 4th of the Tenth month last, Coartes 
W. Bacon, in the 76th year of his age. 

, on the 13th inst., Ayna Hawxuvrst, daughter 
of the late Townsend Hawxhurst, at the residence of 
her mother Rebecca Hawxhurst, North Hempstead 
Queens Co., L. I., aged 39 years 6 months and 16 
days, a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

Thus has an endeared sister been called from works 
to rewards. She was a bright example of that purity 
of life which characterizes the true followers of prac- 
tical Christianity. Always of a cheerful and pleas- 
ant demeanor, she gave evidence that the Gospel of 
Christ consists not in sorrow and sighing, but in joy 
and rejoicing, and in every thing to give thanks. 

D. G. B. 

——, in Chatham, N. Y., on fifth day, the 12th of 
8th month last, OLive MosneEr, wife of Joseph Mosher, 
and daughter of Seth Smith. Her disease being con- 
sumption her sickness was long and painful, which 
she bore with great patience. A few weeks before 
her death she said, “‘O the happiness I feel, such hap- 
piness cannot come from any other source than the 
Lord alone,” and a few days after being in great pain 
and expressing a willingness to depart, ‘‘she said in 
my Father’s house, are many mansions, and I believe 
there is one for me.” 


NOTICE OF THE DEATH OF “ AUNT BECKY.” 


Diep, on the 30th of 11th mo., at Avondale, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., at the residence of Thomas Ellicott, Re- 
becca Crisfield, aged 70 years. 

“Aunt Becky,” as she was by all respectfully 


* Of the Dissenters liberated in the latter part of 
James II.’s reign, many refused to send an address of 
thanks to the King, as Friends had done, but it must be 
remembered thal Friends’ liberation took place before 
the King’s designs were fully deweloped; and though 
an undne confidence in James’s sincerity, on the part | 
of William Penn, may have had something to do with | 
the gratitude expressed in Friends’ address; we may | 
say with Sir James Mackintosh “ It cannot be doubt- 
ed that he believed the King’s object to be universal | 
liberty in religion, and nothing further.” It should 
be remembered also, thnt the Parliament had passed 
resolutions in 1681, condemning the persecution of 
Protestant Dissenters which was taking place. 


called, was a remarkable woman. Of pure African de- 
scent, and born and for many years a slave, yet few in 
any station bave exhibited higher quatities,or a greater 
capacity for the practical duties of life. Of strict in- 
tegrity and unwavering devotion to the responsibili- 
ties of her position, her loss cannot be estimated. Her 
perceptions were clear, her judgment sound, her de- 
cision prompt and unerring. For twenty-one years 
she lived with the famliy in which she died, their 
faithful servant, adviser and friend. To the refine- 
ment of the lady she added the grace of the Christian ; 
fulfilling quietly ber duties to God and man, in all 
things preferring others to berself. Her patience under 
suffering, her faith in God, often and fervently ex- 
pressed, and her resignation to the Divine will, are 
lessons to be remembered. In that day when the Lord 
shall make up his jewels, will she be of them. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


I have been deeply pained to learn by the 
perusal of our city papers, of the great number 
of executions that have taken place of late; so 
many cut off in the very morning of life, and 
hurried to an ignominious grave. As I thought 
upon the awfulness of it, 1 was reminded of the 
trap-doors, that were set so thickly in the bridge 
of human existence, that Mirza saw in his vision, 
upon which certain evil persons with scimiters 
in their hands, pushed their fellows, and who 
were in their turn forced upon them, themselves, 
and sank beneath the dark waters. And not- 
withstanding the number of these executions, 
the commission of crimes that shock us by their 
enormity does not seem to be lessened, but 
rather to be on the increase, if we may judge 
from the refusal of a Governor to pardon a youth- 
ful criminal ; alleging as a reason therefor, that 
so many murders have been committed, that an 
example is necessary. But does taking the life 
of the criminal have the desired affect? To 
whom is ita warning? Is it designed for the 
privileged few, who are admitted within the 
prison walls, and who look upon the taking of 
human life, by the hand of the law, as a, matter 
of course, and come out as careless and uncon- 
cerned as they went in, unmindful of the spirit, 
that has passed into eternity ? 

If it is meant as a salutary lesson to the multi- 
tude, why not have the executions public, so 
that the wicked may be put in mind of the awful 
punishment that awaits them, if they turn not 
from their evil ways. 

But in other days, when every one that chose, 
could witness an execution, how did it affect the 
spectators? Did it strike them with awe? Did 
it banish evil thoughts and feelings, and make 
them better members of society? Far from it. 
The wicked and the degraded, the inhuman and 
the careless, gathered to the place of execution, 
from all parts of the country, as toa scene of 
pleasure and festivity ;—the drunkard, on that 
day, drank even more deeply than he was wont 
to do—and the voice of swearing and profanity 


|was heard on every side; and sometimes even 
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robbery and murder was committed at the very 
foot of the gallows, on which a fellow-mortal had 
just expiated his crime. But setting aside the 
good and ill effects that such spectacles have up- 
on a community—it seems to me a fearful re- 
sponsibility, for any mau, or set of men, to take 
upon themselves to say, “that a frail, erring 
brother shall no longer live, because he has sin- 
ned, and so send him, unbidden, before the judg- 
ment seat of the Almighty, ere he has lived 
out half his appointed time; perhaps, uorepent- 
ant and hardened in sin; whereas, if he had 
been permitted to live, till his Heavenly Father 
summoned him, he might possibly have been 
ready for the change. We often hear it said, 
that the criminal spent his last hours in devo- 
tional exercises, and seemed in a tender, humble 
frame of mind, ready and willing to die. But 
surely those who are prepared to meet the ‘‘pale 
messenger,’’ are fit to live, and able to do much 
good in the world. 

If the criminal, by his death, could restore the 
life he took ; would give back again the father 
to his orphan children, the son to his aged 
parents, who mourn because the strong staff on 
which they leaned in their declining years is so 
suddenly broken, then might there be some ex- 
cuse for capital punishment; for plunging two 
families, instead of one, into mourning. We 
read in Holy Writ, that Cain after he had taken 
the life of his innocent brother, and thus com- 
mitted the first great crime on record, was not 
struck dead by the Almighty, but was driven 
out from his father’s house, and banished from 
the land of his kindred, and a mark placed upon 
his forehead, that he might not be slain. Even un- 
der the stern law that Moses gave to the Jews, 
which required, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” cities of refuge were appointed for 
the man-slayer, if I mistake not, in which he 
might dwell apart from his fellows and live 
securely. And to go to still higher authority : 
what was the example sct us by Jesus, when the 
Jews bronght to him for judgment, one whom 
they, with one voice, declared to be worthy of 
death, according to their law. ‘ Let him that is 
without sin amongst you cast the first stone,” 
was the response of the blessed Master. Aad 
when he looked up and saw the woman standing 
before him alone and sorrowful, how touching 
was his exhortation, “‘Go and sin no more.” 

If Christians, those who profess to be followers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, were to do more 
to prevent crime, if they would rise up as one 
man, and banish strong drink from their borders, 
and put away from them the implements of war, 
instead of being so eager to take the life of the 
offender, methinks it would do far more good ; 
and be well pleasing in the sight of Him who 
hath said, “ Vengance is mine, and I will re- 
pay.” A. 

Woodstown, N. J. 
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The annexed letter of John G. Whittier we clip 
from the Boston Transcript, and feel assured that 
many can sympathize with the poet in his desire 
to promote the moral and intellectual culture of the 
rising generation. A year or two ago, at a Tem- 
perance meeting held at Amesbury, the village of 
his residence, it appears he offered a resolution 
inviting ‘‘ parents and those mature in life to min - 
gle more in the social pleasures of the young.” 
This resolution was objected to by a clergyman, 
as encouraging immorality, and Whittier, in the 
“ Villager of Amesbury,” thus clearly and beau- 
tifully defines his views on intellectual and social 
amusements. 


To the Editor of the Villager: I have learn- 
ed with much surprise that a resolution adopted 
at the late Temperance meeting, in this place, 
has been objected to, as liable to be understood 
as favoring a class of social amusements by no 
means calculated to promote the moral health of 
the community. As the author of the resolution 
in question, permit me to say, that neither the 
language of that resolution, nor the tastes, habits 
and well known opinions of its writer, justify any 
such inference. It recognized the fact of the de- 
sire of the young for excitement and amusements, 
and that that desire was too often gratified at the 
expense of sobriety and sound morality. The 
sole aim of the resolution was to induce those 
more experienced and better established in the 
principles of morality to direct that natural, but 
too often perverted desire,'to objects in themselves 
innocent and rational;—to watch over and regu- 
late, in a spirit of kindness and sympathy, the 
amusements and social pleasures of the young, 
discountenancing everything inconsistent with 
the maximsofa morality strict without asceticism, 
and Christian rather than Pharisaical. 

1 do not believe in the propriety of leaving the 
young tothe unrestricted and unregulated exer- 
cise of their love for recreation and social enjoy- 
ment, nor, on the other hand, do I believe in the 
wisdom or practicability of its entire repression 
and crushing out. But I do believe in such a 
combination of authority and sympathy, of wise 
restraint where necessary, and general encour- 
agement and guidance within proper limits,—as 
may be made, under Him who can alone give 
success to human effort, an important means of 
promoting the temperance and moral health of 
the young and inexperienced. I would throw 
open, as far as possible, to this class, the curious 
and beautiful in Art, Science and Literature—the 
telescopic revelations of Astronomy—the won- 
ders of Geology—the lithography of the Eternal 
finger on the primal formations. I would open to 
them new sources of enjoyment in the studies of 
Natural History and Botany, and show them the 
almost magical results of Experimental Chemist- 
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ry. I would give them every opportunity to lis- 
ten to lectures and discourses from variously-gifted 
orators and thinkers. 


I would encourage reading circles—healthful 
sports and exercises and excursions amid the se- 
rene beauty of Nature, so well calculated to ex- 
alt the mind towards that which St. Augustine 
speaks of as the 


‘Eternal Beauty always new and always old.” 


I would promote Libraries and Debating Clubs, 
whatever, in short, promises to unite social enjoy- 
ment with the culture of the mindand heart and the 
healthful development ofa sound mind in a sound 
body. I do not undervalue other instrumentali- 
ties, especially the higher ones of a religious na- 
ture. But at the same time I believe that a cheer- 
ful, social Christian is better than a sour and 
ascetic one. The good old Puritan, Richard 
Baxter, used to regret his own melancholy and | 
gloomy temperament, arising mainly from bodily | 
infirmity, and in the latter part of his life strove 
to introduce a more cheerful disposition, ‘among 
his religous friends. ‘True religion,” he says, 
is not a matter of fears, tears and scruples: it 
doth principally consist in obedience, love and | 
joy.” 

For myself, so far from advocating laxity of | 
moral discipline, I strongly deprecate the license 
and weak indulgence which prevails at the pres- 
ent time. I believe in law and order—parental 
authority—the unescapable responsibilities of the 
adult members of society in respect to the young- 
er. But wisdom is profitable to direct ; and it 
is by no means wise to disregard, even for a good 
object, the natural laws which govern mind and 
matter. Unnatural repression in one direction 
is sure to lead to a corresponding protuberance 
of deformity in another. The folly of the Flat- 
head Indian mother who binds with bark the 
forehead of her infant until the frontal portion 
of the head is toreed backward in idiotic promi- 
nence, finds a parallel in all efforts for moral re- 
form which overlook the great laws uf our being. 

J. G. W. 


SNOW STORM IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 





The year 1717 is memorable in the history of 
New England, on account of the unusual quan- 
tity of snow which fell February 20th and 24th 
of that year. In those two storms the earth was 
covered with snow from ten to fifteen feet, and 
in some places twenty feet deep. Many houses 
of one story were buried, and in numerous cases 
paths were dug from house to house under the 
snow drifts! The visits were made by means 
of snow-shoes, the wearers having first stepped 
out of their chamber windows. One gentleman 
wishing to visit his “ lady love,” walked three 
miles with snow-shoes, and entered her residence 
as he left his own, namely, by the chamber win- 
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dow. He was cordially received, as he was the 
first person the family had seen from abroad for 
a week! Cotton Mather has left a manuscript 


account of “this great snow,” and the man 
marvels and prodigies attending it—O/d Paper. 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
FEMALE PROFESSIONS. 


Granted the necessity of something to do, and 
the self dependence required for its achievement, 
we may go on to the very obvious question— 
what is a woman to do? 

A question more easily asked than answered ; 
and the numerous replies to which, now current 
in book, pamphlet, newspaper, and review, sug- 
gesting every thing possible and impossible, from 
compulsory wifehood in Australia to voluntary 
watchmaking at home, do at present rather con- 
fuse the matter than otherwise. No doubt, out 
of these ‘‘ many words” which “ darken speech’’ 


some plain word or two will one day take shape 


in action, so as to evolve a practical good. In 
the mean time it does no harm to have the mud- 
dy pond stirred up a little; any disturbance is 


| better than stagnation. 


Tf, in the most solemn sense, not one woman 
in five thousand is fit to be a mother, we may 


| safely say that not two out of that number are fit 
| to be governesses. 


Consider all that the office 
implies: very many of a mother’s duties, with 
the addition of considerable mental attainments, 


‘firmness of character, good sense, good temper, 
| good breeding, patience, gentleness, loving kind- 


ness. In short, every quality that goes to make 


'a perfect woman, is required of her who pre- 
/sumes to undertake the education of one single 


little child. 

Does any one pause to reflect what a ‘little 
child” is? Not sentimentally, as a creature to 
be philosophized upon, painted and poetised ; 
nor selfishly as a kissable, scoldable, sugar- 
plum-feedable plaything ; but asa human soul 
and body to be moulded, instructed, and influ- 
enced, in order that it in its time may mould, in- 
struct, and influence unborn generations. And 
yet, in face of this awful responsibility, wherein 
each deed and word of hers may bear fruit, good 
or ill, to indefinite ages, does nearly every educa- 
ted gentlewoman thrown upon her own resources 
nearly every half-educated “ young person” who 
wishes by that means to step out of her own 
sphere into the one above it, enter upon the vo- 
cation of a governess. 

Whether it really is her vocation, she never 
stops to think, and yet, perhaps, in no calling is 
a personal bias more indispensable. For know- 
ledge, and the power of imparting it intelligibly, 
are two distinct and often opposite qualities ; the 
best student by no means necessarily makes the 
best teacher, nay, when both faculties are com- 
bined, they are sometimes neutralized by some 
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fault of disposition, such as want of temper or of 
will, and allowing all these, granting every pos- 
sible intellectual and practical competency, there 
remains still doubtful the moral influence, which | 
according to the source from which it springs | 
may ennoble or corrupt a child for life. 

Unless a woman has a decided pleasure and 
facility in teaching, an honest knowledge of eve-! 
ry thing she professes to impart, a liking for 
children, aud above all, a strong moral sense of | 
her responsibility towards them, for her to at-| 
tempt to enrol herself in the scholastic order is 
absolute profanation. Bettertarn shopwoman, 
needlewoman, lady’smaid—even become a de- 
cent housemaid, and learn how to sweep a floor, 
than belie her own soul, and peril many other 
souls, by entering upon what is, or ought to be, 
a female “ ministry,” unconsecrated for, and in- 
capable of the work. 

Since a woman, by choosing a definite profes- 
sion, must necessarily quit the kindly shelter 
and safe negativeness of a private life, and as- 
sume a substantive position, it is her duty not 
hastily to decide, and before deciding in every 
way to count the cost. But having chosen, let 
her fulfil her lot. Let there be no_hesitations, 
no regrets, no compromises ; they are at once 
cowardly and vain. She may have missed or 
foregone much ; I repeat, our natural and hap- 
piest life is when we lose ourselves in the ex- 
quisite absorption of home, the delicious retire- 
ment of dependent love; but what she has, she 
has, and nothing can ever take it from her. Nor 
is it after all, a small thing for any woman, be| 
she governess, painter, author, or artiste, to feel 
that, higher or lower according to her degree, she 
ranks among that crowned band who, whether | 
or not they are the happy ones, are elected to 
the heaven given honor of being the Workers of | 
the world. 
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growth are now pretty well ascertained, and no 
doubt more will be, until the term will become 
obsolete, as it is now nsed only to conceal our 
ignorance. 

Many of these facts may be explained as 


' known and acknowledged laws, but there is one 


assertion in this that is altogether untrue. The 
writer asserts that if two twining plants, say of 
the Convolvulus family, are growing near to- 
gether without support, they will twine around 
each other, and in doing this one of them will 
change its habit and twine around in the other 
direction. It is very common to see these plants 
entwine round each other for support, but they 
never voluntarily change their direction, they al- 
ways twine the same way. Let a person attempt 


| to twine two strings around each other in differ- 


ent directions, and he will see the absurdity of 
the thing, it only adds to the difficulty, while if 
twined around the same way nothing is easier. 
Nature always performs her operations in the sim- 
plest manner. 

Why should it be thought strange to see the 
roots of a tree or plants increasing more rapidly 
in the dircction of water, as if its instincts led it 
in that direction. A very simple law of growth 
will fully explain the fact. Botanists acknow- 
ledge that growth is produced by the addition 
of cell matter, and that the materials for this 
matter are carried into plants by wateras sap, 
and the proportion of this, is in proportion to the 
amount of available water. LEence in a dry soil 
but little water is imbibed and but little cell 
matter also. ‘The earth being a porous substance 
allows of the capillary attraction of water to con- 
siderable distances, and when the surface be- 
comes dry, if there is water beneath the earth, in 
that direction it will be moist for a considerable 
distance. In this moist earth the roots increase 
more rapidly and extends farther in the same 


| time, than in the direction where the earth is 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CRITICISM ON ‘‘ VEGETABLE INSTINCT.’ 


An article appeared in a late number of | 
Friends’ Intelligencer, under the head of “ Veg- 


etable Instinct.” The fact of plantsincreasing | 
more rapidly in the direction of water, that of! 
certain vines as climbers, twining round only in| 
one particular direction, &c., was considered as | 
belonging to this class of phenomenon. But the| 
question may be asked, what is “ Vegetable In- | 
stinct ?”” In animals we call that instinct which 
induces them to carry out the laws of their} 
being; in birds it teaches them to build their} 
nests always in one particular manner, and never | 
to vary. Is not this then a law implanted in| 
their being, (and from which they have no de- 
sire to swerve,) given them by their Creator ? 
Vegetable Instinct, then, may be defined, as cer- 
tain facts of growth, the laws of which we do not 
understand. Many of the laws of vegetable 


drier. Roots of trees have been known to ex- 
tend down 30 or 40 feet through the walls of 
wells to reach the water. In my own grounds, 
the roots of a willow tree, penetrated through a 
pipe made of hydraulic cement, by a hole prob- 
ably not larger than a knitting needle, and then 
enlarged and branched into a vast number of 
branches, so as greatly to retard the passage of 
water along the pipe. 

Different tribes of twining plants, twine them- 
selves in different directions, yet each tribe is 
uniform. The Convolvulus’ or morning glory, 
with the bean tribe, twine around from east by 
north to west and south in ascending, while the 
honeysuckle and hop vines twine the other way, 
or from east by south and west and north. 
These vines, in growing around supports, twist 
themselves round like a twisted string, and that 
law probably enables them to twine around sup- 
ports. Whether electricity is this law or not, 
our present knowledge does not enable us to say 
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with certainty, but there are known facts that 
favor sucha conclusion. Different electrical states 
in different substances, we know, will cause them 
to attract each other, and from experiments it 
would seem that the electrical state of the air 
and surrounding objects is constantly varying, 
and probably none more so than growing plants 
by virtue of the water they contain. Light par- 
ticles floating on water, we know will attract 
each other when the surface is very gently agi- 
tated by the air, and the slender twigs of 
vines are likewise operated on by avery slight 
force. 

The habit of the sun flower to open the disk 
of its rays to the east almostuniversally, hasbeen 
considered as the instinct of the plant, yet is there 
no known laws by which to explain the phenow- 
enon. The youngand tender stalk with its head 
containing the embryo flower, is at first, like all 
other young thrifty, growing plants, full of sap, 
with its woody fibre very tender. In the morn- 
ing when the dews of the night have prevented 
much evaporation from the leaves of the plant, 
its tissues are distended with sap, and thus braced 
upwards on every side. The growth of plants is 
about 50 per cent Jess in the night than in the 
day time. But after the rising of the sun, the 
rays of which striking the plants on the eastern 
side, causes the evaporation of the dew first on 
that side, and then warming theleaves and bark 


of the plant on that side, causes an evaporation of 
the juices from the pores of the plant, before 


the dew is all off the other side. Thus the tis- 
sues of the plant being relieved somewhat on 
that side, would incline the head to lean over a 
little, if only for a few hours. Towards the 
middle of the day, the temperature being more 
uniform, the plant would at first resume its up- 
right position, but a repetition of the same thing 
continued from day to day, in addition to the in- 
creasing weight of the flower head, would give 
it a direction that way, which would become 
fixed as the plant became more firm. 

The young fruit of the crook neck squash is 
an excellent example of the flexibility of grow- 
ing plants. This fruit when the blossom first 
drops off, is slender, and two or three inches 
in length, andas the stem end is somewhat fixed 
the elongation of the fruit must be by pushing 
the flower end further along, and when there is 
no obstruction the fruit grows straight, some- 
times to near two feet long. But when an ob- 
struction occurs to prevent a straight movement, 
the young fruit will bend sideways asit grows, and 
often the blossom end is turned quite around 
towards the stem end, thus forming a semicircle. 
In all plants that grow from inwards, as our 
corn, grains, grasses, and garden vegetables, 
these being yearly plants are easily bent and 
forced into a different course of growth, but 
plants that grow by additional layers beneath 
the bark, as our forest trees and shrubbery, are 
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more fixed and firm, and require more force to 
give a new direction to them. 

I may observe in passing, that some two years 
ago, more or less, I sent an article to Friends’ 
Intelligencer in which the theory of the down- 
ward flow of sap in vegetable growth was reject- 
ed, and the position was advanced that electricity 
was the principal agent in the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid gas in plants. In noticing 
this article, the editor remarked, that out of re- 
spect to the writer he would insert it, but he did 
not wish the young readers of the Intelligencer, 
to be misled in their studies by theories based 
upon conjecture, and seemed to think the the- 
ory of the conveyance of the matters for the 
growth of the plant to its leaves, and thereby the 
action of sun light to be vitalized, and re'urned 
by the downward flow of sap, to build up the 
plant, was too firmly believed to be the correct 
one to be set aside so easily. For the editors 
information, I may say that in the “ American 
Encyclopedia,” now in course of publication, 
under the article “‘ Botany,” the editor there has 
decidedly rejected the theory of the downward 
flow of sap, and proved that considering the 
large amount of water known to be given off by 
the leaves of growing plants, there is ample rea- 
son to suppose that sufficient materials for growth 
would be carried up by the upward flow of sap, 
and that these materials are deposited in their 
ascent. The assertion is distinctly made, that 
the carbonic acid gas imbibed by the roots and 
leaves is decomposed in this plant, but the agent 
by whicn this decomposition is effected, is not so 
distinctly stated, but the inference is strong, that 
such is the fact, as electricity is acknowledged to 
play an important part in the vegetable economy. 
Had this been more distinctly avowed, it would 
have been precisely the theory presented in the 
article commented on by the editor of the Intel- 
ligencer. 

YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


(Selected.) 
SCATTER THE GERMS OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful ! 
By the wayside let them fall, 

That the rose may spring by the cottage gate, 
And the vine on the garden wall: 

Cover the rough and the rude of earth 
With a veil of leaves and flowers, 

And mark with the opening bud and cup 
The march of summer hours. 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the holy shrine of home ; 
Let the pure, and the fair, and the graceful there 
In their loveliest lustre come ; 
And gather about its hearth the gems 
Of Nature and of art, 
And leave no trace of defurmity 
In the temple of the heart. 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the temple of our God— 
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The God who starred the uplifted sky, 
And flowered the trampled sod; ° 

When He built a temple for Himself, 
And a home for his priestly race, 

He reared each arch in symmetry, 
And curved each line in grace. 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the depths of the human soul ; 
They shall bud, and blossom, and bear the 
While the endless ages roll ; 
Plant with the flowers of charity 
The portals of the tomb, 
And the fair and pure about thy path 
In paradise shall bloom. 


THE LITTLE FROCK AND SHOES. 
BY BENJAMIN B. MITCHELL. 
A little frock, but slightly worn, 
Of blue and white delain, 
With edging round the neck and sleeve, 
Lay folded neat and plain; 
* Beside a little pair of shoes, 
With here and there a flaw, 
Lay half concealed among the things 
In mother’s bureau drawer. 


Summer had passed away from earth 
With all her sweetest ties, 

The birds had left their summer haunts, 
For more congenial skies. 

The twilight breezes sweetly played 
Among the dews of even, 

An angel left his home on high 
To gather flowers for heaven. 


The angel near and nearer came, 
Where sister sick did lie; 

Then gently fanned her faded cheek 
And pointed to the sky! 

The morning shone upon the bed, 
The autumn wind blew free, 

The angel moved his silvery wings, 
And whispered, “ Come with me.” 


We gathered round her dying bed 
With hearts to weep and pray, 

And many were the tears we shed 
When sister went away 

No bitter tears had she to weep 
No sin to be forgiven, 

But closed her little eyes in sleep, 
To open them in heaven. 


We laid her in the earth’s green breast, 
Down by the village green, 

Where gently weeps the dewy grass, 
And summer flowers are seen ; 

And often when dear mother goes 
To get her things to use, 

I see her drop a silent tear 
On sister’s frock and shoes. 


LABOR. 


Labor with a willing hand, 
Labor with a cheerful heart, 
Thou wert made to live and toil, 
Why refuse to do thy part? 


Labor while the morning sun 

Lends its cheerfal beams to earth — 
Labor till the silver moon 

Doth proclaim the evening's birh. 
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Labor with thy rugged hands, 

God hath made them for such use— 
Labor with thine active mind, 

Never mental toil refuse. 


Labor ever while life lasts, 

Soon thy heart shall cease to beat, 
Labor till thy life shall close, 

For its fruits are true and sweet. 


e fruit, Labor, all should love to toil, 


All should be its willing friends, 
None should ever hate to work, 
Labor God himself defends. 


Labor, then, from morn till night, 
Labor, in thy chosen path, 
Seek thine own true spere in life, 
Labor’s diessing then thou hath. 
Life Illustrated. 


Extracts from an Introductory Lecture on behalf 
of the Faculty, to the class of the Female Me- 
dical College of Pennsylvania, for the session 
of 1858-59. By E. H. CLevexanp, M. D. 


LaprEes,—The few brief months of another va- 
cation have passed, and we come together to-day 
to commence the labors, anxieties and enjoy- 
| ments of another term of Lectures. On behalf 
| of the Faculty of this Institution, and in accord- 
| ance with an established custom, I meet you with 
a word of greeting. 

You will allow me the pleasure of some ob- 
| setvations, such as the time and the occasion 
may suggest. Our meeting is one of peculiar 
interest and varied feelings. Though not an un- 
| tried thing, it is still comparatively new for wo- 
men to enter upon a course of medical studies. 
A few years only have passed since one of our 
own countrywomen, perceiving a want of society, 
|and feeling in her own spirit high aspirations 

and hopes, conceived the idea of fitting herself 
for the physician’s work, and in the prosecution 
of her thought, applied for admission to the lec- 
| tures and privileges of the Medical Coilege of 
| Geneva, N. Y. 
| Her history you all know; that she was ad- 
mitted, and after the usual period of study, in 
| which she acquitted herself honorably as a sta- 
| dent and a woman, she received the diploma of 
the College, and in leaving her Alma Mater, 
' bore with her the respect and confidence of the 
| Faculty, and the sincere regard of her fellow-stu- 
dents. 
An era was thus inaugurated in the history 
of American medicine, and of American society. 
The unusual event was discussed in social cir- 
cles, and commented upon by the newspaper press 
of our own, and even of foreign countries. With 
many intelligent, thoughtful minds the idea found 
a welcome, as philanthropic in its tendencies ; but 
it was generally set down as too novel for careful 
consideration, and too visionary for practical re- 
sults. 
The history of the cause, since then, is familiar 
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to most of you. You know that other women 
soon appeared, ready to devote themselves to 
the same work ;—that a few other Colleges open- 
ed their doors to them ;—that the demand was 
soon felt for schools for their exclusive inggruc- 
tion, and that in accordance with that demand, 
Colleges were established in this city and in 
Boston. 

You know, too, that when the idea assumed 
a tangible form, and claimed recognition as a 
living fact, like every worthy movement it met 
opposing forces. 1 need not remind you of sus- 
picions, jealousies and animosities; that wise 
men and honorable women gave their voice 
against it; that public sentiment ignored the 
real wants of society, in its haste to vanquish a 
new claiment toits regard ; that ignorance raised 
its pretentious head in behalf of the public 
weal, and learning brought its skill and logic to 
portray tremendous evils! 

I need not remind you that on the one hand 
fears were entertained for woman, that in the 
publicity of professional life, she might lose 
something of that refined beauty and delicacy of 
spirit, which are her peculiar grace and natural 
birthright ; thather gentleness might give place 
to the characteristic boorishness of a degraded 
manhood, and her inherent honesty and love 
of right, to the tricks of trade and the arts of 
emolument. ° 

On the other hand, were apprehended evils to 
society, whose name might well be called legion ; 
scenes of maternal neglect, domestic discord, 
and annihilated social distinctions were portrayed, 
and in their train, consequences for which the 
darkest page of French history might furnish 
no parallel! In the profession were found 
some with meagre conceptions of the true in- 
terests of society, and depending upon favoring 
circumstances for their own professional success, 
in the face of whose pretensions and ecavils, the 
boldness and honesty of a Demetrius becomes a 
commendable virtue. Others, a noble class of 
physicians, to whom be due honor, with a high 
regard for a profession, comprising a large 
share of the talent, education and literature of 
the times, looked with suspicion upon a movement 
which might tend to degrade its standard of leart= 
ing and of honor, and subject the community to 
the impositions of pretenders and charlatans, 
and demanded living proofs of the capability of 
woman to comprehend the science of medicine, 
and to perform the physician’s work. 

But, with the antagonisms of prejudice, and 
the sober oppositions of honorable conservatism, 
the idea has also enjoyed the genialities of sym- 
pathy, and the result has been its true vindica- 
tion. It has become an established fact, that 
women shall henceforth form a part of the medi- 
cal profession; though prejudice has not yet 
entirely worn away, we are most happy to know 


and assure you that its strength has departed ; 
that the popular mind is apprehending the need 
of enlightened, intelligent female physicians ; 
that the public press is on the side of our en- 
terprise; and that even hoary conservatism, 
brushing up its silver locks and donning lenses 
of increased power, is inquiring whether there 
may not be some occasion for this strange move- 
ment! whether, indeed, the profession is not in 
need of woman’s aid; and whether the divine 
nature of her apostleship does really confine her 
to the sacred precints of her own home and the 
duties which circle immediately there, regardless 
of the wo and suffering of her sister, and wheth- 
er the fullest performance of her own home du- 
ties does not require a more extended and sys- 
tematic education than has been accorded to her, 
especially in those departments of science and 
literature which have a practical bearing upon 
the lives and health of the community. 

These facts are prophets which we hail with 
rejoicing, and though ridicule may sometimes 
find its way into periodicals which should be de- 
voted to better purposes, it can nothing harm 
us, and gives us an immense vantage ground for 
action. Walls of brass cannot withstand a no- 
ble undertaking, and where shall be found the 
gossamer of ridicule? ‘The loud roar of foam- 
ing calumny,’ and the small whisper of those 
who have learned ‘ to lie with silence,’ shall be 
alike futile. - 

That our cause has met with opposition, we 
are glad; for we hold in most profound respect 
that conservative element of our nature, which 
leads us always to examine the basis of any new 
enterprise, and to oppose with firm band what- 
ever seems adverse to the public good; and 
while we claim always the privilege of asking 
cut bono ? we accord to others the right to make 
of us the same inquiry. 

With the jealousy and ridicule of inferior 
minds, in the profession. or out of it, we have 
nothing to do by way of argument. Such as 
these must be left to those proofs which time 
shall furnish, and an intelligent public sentiment 
enforce. 

That woman at the bedside of the sick is in 
an appropriate place, all must freely admit ; and 
the question presented to the world by the exis- 
tence of such institutions as ours and such 
scenes as this, is not a question of comparison 
in mental or physical ability; not one of wo- 
man’s adaptation to the extent and variety of 
practice, for which the nature and circumstances 
of man and the usages of socicty may adapt him, 
but simply one of fitness for a truly womanly 
work, and of preparation for it In recognition 
of the fact that woman has ever held a large 
place in the chamber of sickness, it is simply 
asked, shall she retain that place in ignorance 
of the laws of life and health, of the nature 
and causes of disease, and dependent alone, or 
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mainly, ‘na leviating suffering, upon her instincts 
and sympathies, or shall her natural endowments 
be increased and strengthened by education, and 
she fitted to become not only the efficient nurse, 
but the intelligent adviser and reliable coun- 
seller. 

That she possesses capabilities for this in- 
creased honor and usefulness, modesty forbids 
us to argue, and the few facts that gleam upon 
us from the pages of medical history abundantly 
show. 

That she is fitted by her own nature, and her 
opportunities for observation and experience for 
administering toa large class of diseases peculiar 
to herself, is a postulate so obvious as scarcely to 
need a word of proof; and the wonder toan intelli- 
gent mind is, not that this prolific nineteenth cen- 
tury should number among its productions wo- 
men willing to assume the responsibility of phy- 
sician to their own sex, but that the history of 
the world should present the strange fact of 
their exclusion from the ranks of medicine, and 
especially from the bedside of the young mother, 
and from the chawpber of those whose sufferings 


demand a sacred privacy. 
(To be continued.) 


WHALE FISHERY OF NANTUCKET. 
BY J. 8. C. ABBOTT. 


Nantucket is sustained almost entirely by the 
whale fishery. But few persons are aware of the 
peculiar trials and dangers which this business 
involves. Ihave rarely been able to see the 
United States banner run up to the top of our 
flag-staff, announcing that a Cape Horn ship has 
appeared in the distant horizon, or to sit upon 
my house-top and watch the lessening sail of one 
as it recedes from the island, disappearing in the 
haze of the ocean, without having emotions ex- 
cited which will moisten the eye. Our ships are 
fitted out for a cruise of four years. If they re- 
turn with a cargo of sperm oil in forty months 
they are thought to be remarkably successful ; 
but not unfrequently they recruit their exhausted 
store in some port round Cape Horn, and nearly 
five years pass away ere the storm-worn ship 
again appears in our harbor. Who then can 
imagine the feelings which must agitate a family 
when the husband and the futher leaves his 
home for such a voyage as this. A man was 
speaking to me a few days ago of the emotions 
with which, when about setting out on a voyage, 
he bade adieu to his family. Theship in which 
he was to sail was at Edgartown, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. The packet was at the wharf which 
was to convey him from Nantucket to the ship. 
He went down in the morning, and saw all his 
private sea stores stowed away in the little sloop, 
and then returned to his home to take leave of 
his wife and children. His wife was sitting at 
the fireside struggling to restrain her tears. She 
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had an infant a few months old in her arms, and 
with her foot was rocking the cradle in which 
lay another little daughter, about three years of 
age, with her cheeks flushed with a burning 
fever. Such a parting is almost like the bitter- 
ness Of death. The departing father imprints a 
kiss upon the cheek of his child. Four years 
will pass away ere he will again take that child 
in his arms. Leaving his wife sobbing in an- 
guish, he closes the door of his house behind 
him. Four years must elapse ere he can cross 
that threshhold again. One Captain upon this 
island has passed but seven years out of forty- 
nine upon the land. A woman said to me, a 
few evenings ago, “I fiave been married eleven 
years ; and counting all the days my husband 
has been home since our marriage, it amounts 
to but three hundred and sixty days.’ He is 
now absent, haying been gone fifteen months; 
and two years more must elapse ere his wife can 
see his face again. And when he does return 
it will be merely to visit his family for a few 
months, when he will again bid them adieu for 
another four years’ absence. 

I asked a woman the other day, how many 
letters she wrote to her husband during his last 
voyage. ‘One hundred,” was the answer. 


“And how many of them did he receive?’ 
The rule is to write by every ship that 
leaves this port, or New Bedford, or any other 


“ Six.”’ 


port that can be heard from, for the Pacific 
ocean. And yet the chances are very small that 
any two ships will meet on that boundless ex- 
panse. It sometimes happens that a ship re- 
turns, when those on board have not heard one 
word from their families during the whole 
period of their absence. Imagine, then, the 
feelings of a husband, and a father, who returns 
to the harbor of Nantucket, after a separation of 
forty-eight months, during which time he has 
heard no tidings whatever from hishome. He 
sees the boat pushing off from the wharf which 
is to bring him tidings of weal or woe. He 
stands pale and trembling, pacing the deck over- 
whelmed with emotions which he in vain en- 
deavors to conceal. A friend in the boat greets 
him with a smile, and says, “Captain, your 
family are all well.’ Or, perhaps he says, 
“Captain, I have heavy news for you; your 
wife died two years and a half ago.” A young 
man left this island last summer, leaving in his 
quiet home a young and beautiful wife and in- 
fant child. That wife and child are now both 
in the grave. But the husband knows it not, 
and probably will not know it for months to 
come. He perhaps falls asleep every night 
thinking of the loved ones he left at his fireside, 
little imagining that they are both cold in death. 

On a bright summer afternoon, the telegraph 
announces that a Cape Horn ship has appeared 
in the horizon. And immediately the stars and 
stripes of our natioual banner are unfurled from 
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our flag-staff, sending a wave of emotion through 
the town. Many families are hoping that it is the 
ship in which their friends are to return, and all 
are hoping for tidings from the absent. Soon the 
name of the ship is announced. And then there 
is an eager contention with the boys to be tiie first 
bearer of the joyful tidings to the wife of the 
captain, for which service a silver dollar is the 
established and invariable fee. Perhaps she has 
heard no tidings from the ship for more than a 
year. Trembling with excitement, she dresses 
herself to meet her husband. “Is he alive?” 
she says to herself, “or am I a widow, and 
these poor children orphans?” She walks about 
the room, unable to compose herself sufficiently 
to sit down ; eagerly she is looking out of the 
window, and down the street. She sees a man 
with hurried steps turn the corner, and a little 
boy has hold of his hand. Yes, itis he. And 
her little son has gone down to the boat, and 
found his father. Or, perhaps, instead of this, 
she sees two of her neighbors returning slowly 
and sadly, and directing their steps to her door. 
The blood flows back upon her heart. They 
rap at the door. It is the knell of her husband’s 
death. 


This is not mere fiction. These are not ex- 


treme cases, which the imagination creates, 
They are facts of continual occurrence ; facts 
which awaken emotions to which no pen can do 


justice. A few weeks ago, a ship returned to 
this island, bringing the news of another ship, 
that she was nearly filled with oil, that all on 
board were well, and that she might be expected 
in a neighboring port in such a month. The 
wife of the captain resided in Nantucket ; and 
early in the month, she went to greet her hus- 
band on his return. At length the ship appear- 
ed, dropped her anchor in the harbor, and the 
friends of the woman went to the ship to escort 
the husband to the wife from whom he had so 
long been separated. Soon they sadly returned 
with tidings that her husband had been seized 
with the coast fever, upon the island of Mada- 
gascar ; and when about a week out, on his re- 
turn home, he died, and was committed to his 
ocean burial. A few days after, I called on the 
weeping widow and little daughter, in their 
home of bereavement and anguish. 

A few months ago, a boat’s crew of six men 
were lost under the following circumstances. A 
boat had been lowered to take a whale. They 
had plunged the harpoon into the huge monster, 
and he had rushed with them at railroad speed, 
out of sight of the ship. Suddenly a fog began 
to rise, and envelop the ship, and to spread over 
the whole expanse of the ocean. It was impos- 
sible to see any object at the distance of a ship’s 
length. And there was an open whale boat, 

- with six men in it, perhaps fifteen miles from the 
ship, with food and water for but a few hours 
consumption, and utterly bewildered in the dense 
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fog. The darkness of night soon came on. The 
wind began to rise, the billows to swell. Every 
effort was made by firing guns, and showing 
lights, to attract the lost boat. The long hours 
of night rolled away, and a stormy morning 
dawned and still no boat appeared. For several 
days, they sailed in circles around the spot, but 
all in vain. The boat was either dashed by the 
whale, or swamped by the billows of the stormy 
night; or, as it floated day after day, upon the 
wide expanse of the Pacific, one after another of 
the crew, emaciate with thirst and famine, dropped 
down and died. 

And still, when we take into account the great 
numbers engaged in the whale fishery, and the 
imminent perils which the pursuit involves, it is 
indeed astonishing that there are not more fatal 
accidents. A large whale, with one lash of his 
flukes, can shiver a boat to fragments, and sink 
to fathomless depths the mingled corpses of all 
who are init. He needs to close his jaws but 
once to crush the boat like an eggshell. Some- 
times, plunging into the ocean’s mysterious pro- 
found, he comes rushing perpendicularly up, with 
inconceivable velocity—strikes the bottom of the 
boat with his head, and throws it, with all who 
are in it, into the air; and as the broken frag- 
ments of the boat and the wounded men are 
scattered over the water, he lashes the ocean into 
foam with the flukes, and is off, leaving his 
enemies to perish in the waves, or to be picked 
up by other boats. There are hardly any scenes 
upon the field of battle more replete with danger, 
than those which are often witnessed in this peril- 
ous pursuit. Many lives are lost every year. 
And yet there appears to be no difficulty in find- 
ing those who are willing, for a comparatively 
small remuneration, to face these dangers. Ifa 
man is successful, in the course of some twenty 
years, he lays up a moderate competence for the 
rest of his days. And this hope cheers him 
through innumerable trials, and hardships, and 
disappointments and dangers. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frocr anD Mrat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
prices are steady. The sales of superfine are at $5 12 
a $5 25 extra, and $5 50 a $5 75 for extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 00 up to $7 25. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $3 88. Corn Meal is unsettled 
at $3 25 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 20 a $1 27 per bushel for fair and prime Ked, and 
$1 35 a $1 40 for prime White. Rye is steady and in 
demand at 78 a 80cts. Old Corn is held at 82 cents; 
new ranges at from 70a 72 cts. Oats are steady. 
Sales of prime Delaware at 45 cts., and Jersey at 46 
cents. Barley Malt is worth 95c. 

CLoversEED meets a fair inquiry at $5 50a $5 75 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. No sales of 
Timothy. Sales of Flaxseed at $1 65. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Ban* 
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